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The Decorator and furnisher. 



[December, 1883. 



HOW WE MADE OUR HOME HAPPY. 



"On, mother, what a horrid place! We shall never be 
happy here." 

This was our exclamation six months ago, when we 
arrived one afternoon in December at our new home in New 
York. 

" It is a jolly little house, after all, though we did abuse it 
so at first," was the general remark at our cosy supper last, 
night. 

And both statements were true. 

Our Terrace is a long row of houses with bow windows 
and Venetian blinds. If you happen to come in at the end 
farthest from the house you want, you will probably think 
that the road must be nearly half a mile long. Some of the 
houses are dirty, some clean, some cheerful, some cheerless as 
prisons, but all are made exactly the same way, and remind 
one of the card houses we used to build as youngsters, all of 
one shape and size. And now boys and girls, I want to tell 
you how we managed to make such a change in the look of 
our home. 

First of all let me say we are five in family ; our mother, 
two boys, Frank and George, and two girls, Mary and Alice. 

Who am IV Well, I am Frank, the son and heir. Not 
that there is much to be heir to at present, but you see I have 
to look after mother and the girls, and consider that my in- 
heritance just now. 

We reached the house, as I have said, late in the after- 
noon, and soon lighted the gas, which made the place more 
cheerful. But I never shall forget the breakfast next morn- 
ing. It seemed to me that every one of the inhabitants of the 
numerous houses must have passed whilst we were having our 
meal, and each person stared in at our window. 

George sprung up at last and pulled down the blinds. "If 
those are city manners," he said, " I wish I had stayed in the 
country." 

"I'll make a muslin blind as soon as I can," said Mary, 
" and then they can't see in." 

"And make it look like a bedroom," I remarked, rather 
sulkily. 

We finished breakfast in silence, and then the girls went 
to unpack. 

" Boys, boys, come here !" cried Alice, from the top of 
the stairs, and we ran up to see the cause of the excitement. 
She was standing with a book full of dried ferns and 
leaves in her hand. They were relics of brighter days, when 
our father was alive, and we had lived in a pretty little house 
in the country. 

"Why should we not stick them on the window down 
stairs ?" 

And a splendid idea it was. With a bottle of gum and a 
brush we had soon arranged the pretty 
leaves on the lower panes of the win- 
dow. Then when they were dry, we 
wiped them all over with white of egg, 
and the effect was most delightful. 
A pretty screen for us, and yet not 
a bit of the look of a bedroom about 
it. Of course they rubbed off after a 
time, but leaves can be had for the 
trouble of a walk ; and before long 
we put a piece of plain glass over them 
inside the room, and they would last for years like that. 

How pleased mother was when dinner-time came and we 
could eat in peace, without feeling like the animals at Central 
Park. 

" Whatever shall we do with this statue V" asked Mary the 
next day. 

"And there's that pretty glass basket father gave me too. 
I have put as many things as I can on the mantelpiece, and it 
is no use crowding the table, for it has to be cleared for 
lueaLs." 

" Put them away in the cupboard for the present," an- 
swered mother, with a little sigh. 

"Why should we not put it on a bracket in the corner of 
the room V" I asked. 

A few minutes' search in the garden brought to light two 
rough boxes which had been used 
for packing, and were thrown out 
to be cut into firewood. With 
the help of a saw I soon con- 
trived to make two shelves to fit 
in the corners of the room. It 
was rather difficult to cut them ex- 
actly the necessary quarter of a 
circle, but there is a proverb 
which says, " Patience and perseverance overcome all 
dilliculties," and so I found then, and many a time afterwards. 
After I had made the shelves, I cut two pieces of wood 
shaped like half a capital T, "1, to fix in the corner under 
the centre of a slab ; then four straight 
slips to nail on the wall under the sides, 
and I had two capital brackets strong 
enough to hold anything. I then went into 
the room and asked for some red flannel to 
cover my little shelves. George and I tacked 
the flannel on and fixed the brackets in their 
places, telling Mary we expected her to 
finish them off with woolwork. 

Before many days were over they had made two neat little 
strips of work, but then came a diffi- 
culty : where was the fringe to ornament 
them? Alice's brains were not long at a 
loss, and cutting several lengths of wool, 
she twisted them in what you call a 
sailor's twist, and Mary drew the ends 
through a piece of braid with a crochet 
hook. In this manner they made a pretty 
fringe, which was far more suitable than anything they could 
have bought. 







The glass basket was put on one bracket, and the group 
on another; and you cannot imagine what a difference those 
bright spots made in the room. Still the walls were bare ; and 
nothing is more cold and comfortless than that. 

We dived into our treasure drawers, and brought out 
little photographs and sketches, stored up in bygone days. 
But when we put them against the wall to try the effect, Alice 
and George burst out laughing. 

" They look like currants in the cakes we used to have at 
school ; you can hardly see them." 

"More like flies on an elephant's back," remarked Alice. 

" Why not do some etching round them ?" suggested 
Mary. 

Accordingly we gummed the pictures on sheets of card- 
board, and the girls were soon busy with pen and ink making 
pretty borders, which, while enlarging the pictures, decidedly 
improved their appearance. George and I meanwhile were 
busy with saw and knife at the boxes destined for firewood. 

Five cents worth of nails were bought at the nearest shoe- 
maker's, and in course of time we turned out six very 
creditable Oxford frames. A rub of sandpaper smoothed 
down any little roughness there might be, and a good soak- 
ing in linseed oil took off the white look of them. After 
that we gave them a brush over with some size to make 
them shine, and with a quarter expended in glass our work 
was complete, and — to our mother's eyes, at least — highly 
satisfactory. 




There was one peculiarity of our house I forgot to men- 
tion. It seems to be made of windows and doors. Nothing 
could be nicer in the summer, and we young people did not 
mind it in the winter ; but mother was not very strong, and 
it made my heart ache to see her shiver as she sat by the 
fire in the evening. 

At last I remembered that there was a spare clothes- 
horse in the kitchen. I brought it up and put it behind 
mother's chair. It was exactly the size we wanted, for it 
went just above it and just beyond each arm. So we 
covered it with a nice cloth for embroidering upon, and put 
a row of brass nails round it. And now no complaints are 
heard of a draft. 




When we had been in the house a few weeks we began 
to feel the want of a chiffonier very badly. There were 
plenty of cupboards in the kitchen and bedrooms, but none 
in the parlor. Books, work, paint boxes and all kinds of 
things were crowded on the table to be removed to the chairs 
at meal times. 

At last we asked a carpenter to make us one of plain 
deal, and stain it for us ; then we gummed on what were 
left of our dried ferns and leaves, and he took it away to 
varnish it. 

If the truth must be told, we felt rather nervous about 
the result, but when it was brought home we all exclaimed 
with delight. 

Now we had done all we could in the sitting-room, we 
turned our attention to mother's bedroom. 

" For all the world like a chemist's shop," I remarked, 
as I looked at the mantelpiece, decorated with various bottles 
and boxes. 

A happy inspiration came, and George rushed off to the 
grocer's, to reappear with a corn flour box, for which he had 
paid a dime. We turned it up sideways, so that it opened like 
a cupboard, put a shelf in, made two little racks for tiny 
bottles at the bottom, and glued a sugar-plum box under the 
shelf to act as a drawer for pill boxes. 

Two holes bored at the back, aud two large nails knocked 
into the wall, and there was a medicine-cupboard, which 
cleared the mantelpiece of those odious bottles. I had 
almost forgotton to tell you that we covered the box with 
the same paper as the room. 

By our last contrivance we had gained an advantage over 
the girls, and done something in which they had no share. 
They pretended to be very angry, and then declared they 
would do something by themselves too ; but we persuaded 
them to let us into the secret. 

They had bought some "list," and had it cut into strips 
and sewn them together, and were knitting it in strips of red 
and white. 



" Whatever is that for ?" we asked. " To make a warm 
cover for mother's feet at night," said Mary. "And now you 
must pay an admission into the enchanted palace by cutting 
up some 'list' for us." 

It made our fingers ache, I can tell you, and I would 
rather handle the saw than the scissors any day ; but mother's 
delight at the warm counterpane repaid us all for our sore 
fingers and thumbs. 

The night it was finished I happened to want a book to 
read, and I went up in the dark to get it. We had no book- 
shelves, so our books were all piled on top of our cupboard. 
George had been meddling with them during the day, and 
when I went to take one they all descended on my poor head. 
My resolve was taken. Bookshelves must be constructed ; 
so we began next day and sawed three pieces of wood of 




different lengths, made a hole in each corner, put a yard of 
window cord through each hole with a knot at the end, and 
then tied it all together at the top. The remainder of the 
cloth left from the screen was cut in points and fastened 
with brass nails at the edge, and there was a fine hanging 
bookcase, which was an ornament to our room and prevented 
any more accidents. 

I could go on for a long while telling you how we made 
different things, but I don't want to tire you. Let me per- 
suade you all to look around your houses and see if you, 
too, cannot help to make them pretty, by the exercise of a 
little thought, a little patience and a little ingenuity. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRISTMAS 
DECORATION. 



Measure the length of the platform and then divide 
it into three bays, the two side bays being proportionately 
narrower than the center one. When this is settled, get four 
upright saw strips of the requisite length for the uprights — 
three inches broad by three-quarters" of an inch thick — tie these 
together top and bottom with a strip, same width and thick- 
ness, the entire length of the platform ; then make out the 
diamond-shaped centres and the circle, connecting them with 
the framework with arms. This completes the woodwork. 
Now fill in the surrounding spaces from the back with 
colored paper, or white paper to be colored afterwards. The 
centers ean be filled, also from the back, with emblematical 
devices, or, as in a case we know of, with rough charcoal 
sketches of the minister, superintendent and ex-superin- 
tendent. Over the entire front surface was stretched a fine 
open gauze— the effect of this on the portraits was to soften 
and subdue their crudeness — and over the plain colored parts, 
where the gauze was stretched, mistletoe was sewn on in very 
small pieces, but equally distributed. Surrounding the center 
circle, there was a motto, pertinent to the special circum- 
stances of the meeting. Now, as the final touch, attach bands 
of leaves all over the lines of the framework; this gives 
completeness and finish to the whole structure. They are 
better put on last, as they cover up the tacks used in fasten- 
ing the gauze on. The reason for papering from the back is 
that there is a perceptible space between the surface of the 
colored paper and the gauze. Gauze is in no way necessary, 
as the colored paper will do without it quite as well, only if 
it is desired to attach the mistletoe, it enables to do it. The 
bloom that the mistletoe gives is very pretty and effective. 
If the gauze is adopted, have the color underneath brighter 
than intended to be when finished, and rely on the gauze 
for toning down. Inscriptions it is always better to select 
oneself rather than to buy those already made up, it 
lends much more interest to them. As to letters, no 
combination is better than vermilion capitals, black let- 
ters, and blue stop6 on a white ground. Such an 
arrangement is pleasing and readily distinguished. Early 
English letters would be appropriate. The capitals may if so 
desired, be outlined against a gold panel background, or 
they may be embellished with a profusion of ornament, scroll 
and the like, as the committee's disposition or talent may 
suggest. Letters may be cut out of paper, and this mode is 
probably the easiest for amateurs ; they also may be cut from 
heavy cardboard and covered with cotton wool, or washed 
with gum and kernels of rice, powdered glass, or any one of 
the many preparations made for just this purpose, sprinkled 
over them. A solution of red sealing wax dissolved in spirits 
of wine and flowed over the rice will produce a good imita- 
tion of coral. The letters set upon a background of leaves 
produces the prettiest effect, or even make the letters entire 
of leaves ; this latter, however, requires great care and judg- 
ment so as to avoid the appearance of clumsiness. 



A method for "frosting" a Christmas tree may shortly 
be of use to many of our readers. It is simply first to sprinkle 
the tree all over with water, shaking off any superfluous 
quantity, and then dredge it with flour. If too much water 
is on the branches the flour will cake. In a few minutes it 
becomes hard, and will last for weeks. 



